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Many  distinguished  Canadians  consider  *'Our  Place  in  Tomorrow's  World'* 


Third  Selwyn  House  Conference  on  Canadian  Studies 
attracts  1400  students  from  49  schools 


CONTACT-'80,  the  Third  Selwyn  House  Conference  on  Canadian 
Studies  was  held  at  the  School  on  May  6.  Nearly  1400  students  and 
teachers  from  49  schools  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba  attended 
the  one-day  event. 

The  conference  focused  attention  on 
Canada  in  international  affairs  and  it 
had  as  its  theme,  "Our  Place  in  Tomor- 
row's Worldl'  A  distinguished  array  of 
experts  formed  eight  panels  on  a  variety 
of  topics  related  to  the  theme.  Davidson 
Dunton  officially  opened  the  Confer- 
ence and  George  Ignatieff  addressed  the 
Panelists'  Lunch. 

The  Conference  was  accommodated 
in  the  School's  Gymnasium  and  in  the 
Main  Hall  and  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew's 
United  Church,  across  the  street  from 
the  School.  Funding  of  CONTACT-'80 
was  generously  undertaken  by  a  group 
of  Canadian  Chartered  Banks  and  by 
Bell  Telephone. 

The  Organizing  Committee  of 
CONTACT-'SO  was  greatly  aided  in  the 
initial  planning  of  the  day  by  R.  M. 
Fowler,  Davidson  Dunton  and  Robert 


Reford  of  the  Reford-McCandlcss  Inter- 
national Institute. 

"It  was  an  enormously  successful  ven- 
ture," commented  Mr.  Troubctzkoy, 
"and  an  enriching  experience  for  all  the 
young  people  who  attended.  We  owe  a 
lot  to  all  those  who  gave  so  much  in 
organizing  the  event  and  especially  to 
our  own  students  without  whom  the  day 
could  not  have  flowed  so  smoothly." 

R.  M.  Fowler  of  the  CD.  Howe 
Research  Institute  commented,  "I 
thought  the  best  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  high  quality  of  the  questions  asked 
by  the  students.  They  were  generally  bet- 
ter than  the  questions  asked  at  our 
Economic  Policy  Committee  meetings 
by  all  the  business  tycoons  and  labour 
leaders.  With  such  quality  in  our  young 
people,  we  shouldn't  be  too  concerned 
about  the  future  of  Canada!' 


Davidson  Dunton,  the  Headmaster  and  Flora  MacDunald  prior  to  taking  Iheir 
places  at  the  Head  Table  for  the  Panelists'  Lunch. 


Davidson  Dunton  opens  CUNTACT-'80. 

Two  former  ministers  of 
External  Affairs  join  second  panel 
on  *' Superpowers  and  Us 


.** 


Selwyn  House  Board  Member  Jim  Taylor  chats  with  Mitchell  Sharp  between  ses- 
sions. 


The  second  panel  devoted  to  "The 
Superpowers  and  Us"  sought  to  define 
Canada's  responsibilities  as  a  "middle- 
power".  The  panel  was  comprised  of 
Former  Ministers  of  External  Affairs 
Mitchell  Sharp  and  Flora  MacDonald; 
Professor  James  Eayrs  of  Dalhousie 
University  and  Professor  John  Sigler  of 
Carleton  University.  The  Moderator  was 
J.R.  Morden  of  External  Affairs. 

Moderator  J.R.  Morden  began  the 
session  by  commenting  on  present-day 
conditions  affecting  international  rela- 
tions. He  stated  that  we  are  "looking  at 
a  new  world  with  new  rules  in  which  in- 
stability, violence,  and  exercise  of  p>ower 
by  superpowers  presents  us  with  a  need 
to  make  decisions  of  immediacy  and  im- 
portance". In  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
Morden  said,  the  major  technological 
powers  are  in  a  pyeriod  of  declining  in- 
fluence, while  the  resource  rich  states  are 
increasing  their  control  over  interna- 
tional affairs. 

In  agreeing  with  Mr.  Morden,  James 
Eayrs  suggested  that  the  trend  may  lead 
to  1980  being  the  year  the  term  "super- 
power" is  dropped.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  traditional  diplomatic  instruments, 
the  stubborness  of  negotiating  partners, 
the  absence  of  bargaining  in  good  faith 
(i.e.,  the  'all  or  nothing'  practice  of  ter- 
rorist tactics)  is  a  result  of  the  inability 
of  superpowers  to  deploy  power  with 
past  ease.  Mr.  Eayrs  stated  that 
"Canada  has  emerged  as  a  middlepower 
with  opportunities  presented  by  the 
decline  and  misfortune  of  the  super- 
powers. They  are  no  longer  the  blocks  of 
stability  they  were  simply  because  of  the 
nuclear  deterrents  which  they  had". 

Miss  MacDonald  stated  that  this  in- 
stability is  largely  because  the  sujjer- 
powers  have  been  a  "Roman  arch,  not 


of  bricks,  but  of  missiles,  which  has  pro- 
vided an  umbrella  for  conflict  between 
the  smaller  nations  such  as  Yemen  vs 
Yemen,  Tanzania  vs  Uganda  or  those  in 
Southeast  Asia".  These  developments, 
she  said  have  created  three  major  trends 
for  Canada  to  face  in  the  future:  (I)  an 
increase  in  regional  instability;  (2)  the 
rise  of  two  new  superpowers— China 
and  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty; and  (3)  the  growing  threat  of  super- 
power conflict  by  military  adventurism 
(Afghanistan). 

Mr.  Sharp  reviewed  Canada's  rela- 
tions with  the  USSR,  China  and  NATO 
during  the  Pearson  years,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  essence  of  Canadian 
federalism  has  been  moderation  and 
negotiation  in  international  affairs.  This 
has  led  to  Canada's  support  of  multi- 
lateraHsm  in  general,  and  specificialiy, 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Francophone  Countries.  He 
stated  that  "we  are  a  middlepower 
engaged  in  maintaining  world  peace  and 
we  are  known  to  try  to  promote 
understanding  among  nations". 

Miss  MacDonald  said  that  in  addition 
to  giving  NATO  a  3%  real  growth  com- 
mitment up  to  1985  last  fall,  Canada  is 
obliged  to  reduce  tensions  in  areas  of  in- 
stability which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  superpowers.  This  is  best  done  by 
giving  aid  to  these  countries,  thereby 
relieving  the  causes  of  their  !.nstabiiii> . 

Mr.  Sigler  finished  the  discus-sion  by 
commenting  that  "the  challenge  of  our 
generation  is  not  in  building  interna- 
tional or  Atlantic  relationships,  but  in 
building  at  a  planetary  level— in  carrying 
out  policies  of  redistribution  and  le.Trn- 
ing  of  other  cuhures  through  travel  and 
personal  contact". 


Al  Ike  opeaiag  fnatoa.  Mmc  of  the  panrlUls  in  Ihr  front  rows  with  their  student 
.  tront  row:  J.  R.  Morden.  Mitchell  ^harp.  Mrs.  and  General  Theriaull  and  Ian 
Secomt  row:  Ocorgc  iKaaiicff,  K.  M.  Fowler. 


Davidson  Dunton  moderates: 

Four  panelists  call  for 
distinctive  foreign  policy 


"Developing  Couniriei  and 
J.    R.   Morden.   Peyton 
BoMitf  Wood.  James  Eayrt 
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humanitarian  and  this  is  still  a  motiva- 
tion albeit  a  less  imponant  one.  He,  like 
Professor  Lyon,  fell  our  policies  are  not 
dear.  He  noted  that  six  or  se^en  depart- 
ments have  a  hand  in  distributing  aid. 
Furthermore,  no  one  is  really  certain 
what  is  meant  by  "developing  country". 
Our  objectives,  Mr.  Wood  explained, 
must  be  more  clearly  denned,  as  our 
programs  seem  to  lack  focus. 

Mr.  Morden  believed  that  aid  should 
not  be  the  dominant  relationship  with 
developing  countries.  He  thought  that 
Canada  should  develop  better  trade  rela- 
liofis  with  the  Third  World  as  currently  a 
very  unall  percentage  of  our  exports  go 
to  these  countries.  The  greatest  chal- 
lenge facing  us  in  the  1980%  is  to  escalate 
(he  rate  of  development  of  the  poorer 
countries  and  to  help  eradicate  their 
poverty. 

All  three  speakers  were  of  the  opinion 
thai  Canada  must  develop  a  definitive 
foreign  economic  policy  and  lake  a  more 
active  pan  in  the  development  of  Third 
World  nwMries. 


St.  George's  School 

St.  John's-Ravenscoun  School, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
St,  Thomas  H.S. 
Stansiead  College, 

Slanstead,  Que. 
The  Study 
Trafalgar  School 
Trinity  College  School, 

Port  Hope,  Ont. 
Villa  Maria 
Wagar  H.S. 
Weston  School 


49  schools  send  students  to 

CONTACT- '80 

Students  from  the  following  schools  attended  CONTACT- '80: 

Alma  College,  Si.  Thomas,  Oni. 

Ashbury  College,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Baron  Byng  H.S. 

Beaconsfleld  H.S. 

Bialik  H.S. 

H.  S.  Billings 

Bishop's  College  School, 

Lennoxville,  Que. 
Cardinal  Newman  H.S. 
Centennial  Academy 
College  Stanislas 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
(Crescent  School,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dorval  H.S. 
£cole  ^mile  Legaull 
Alex.  Gauli  Polyvalent  H.S. 
Hebrew  Academy 
Herzliah  H.S. 
Holy  Names  H.S. 
Hudson  H.S. 
John  XXIII  H.S. 
Laval  Catholic  H.S. 
Lindsay  Place  H.S. 
Lower  Canada  College 
Loyola  H.S. 
Malcolm  Campbell  H.S. 
Marymount  H.S. 
Massey  Vanicr  H.S. 
Ml%t  F.dgar't  and  Miss  Cramp's 
Mount  Koyal  H.S. 
Montreal  W«i  H.S. 
Ottawa  School  Board 
Plerrefondi  Comprehemivc  H.S. 
Quaca  of  Angalt  Academy 
John  Rcnnie  H.S. 
Ridicy  Colitae. 

Si   Catharines,  Oni. 
Rlvcrdak  H.S. 


MeaieNllo.  Que. 


Hlrnlnit  tii  onr  of  the  HrvNlons. 
panrll«t<t  Arnold  Smith,  J.  K.  Mordrn 
and  Mllrhrll  Sharp. 


CONTACT-'HO  financed  by 
Canadian  Hanks  and  Hell  Canada 

The  Organizing  Commiiicc  of  CONTACI -'80  grutcluiiy 
aclinowM|M  ihc  generou*  lupport  of  ihc  rollDwiiig  lirtus  without 
whoM  fliMncial  backing  Ihe  Conference  could  not  have  been  held; 

Tht  Bank  of  Monirtal 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

The  Bank  oj  Comment 

The  MtrtanlUe  Bank 


rhe  Montreal  City  and  DL%trla 
Saving.^  Bank 


National  Hank  oJ  (  anada 
Northern  lelevom  limited 
The  Hank  of  Nova  Scotia 
The  Toronto  Dominion  Hank 
Hell  (  anada 


The  Panelists'  Lunch  was  attended  by 
140  guests,  including  the  panelists  and 
one  student  and  a  teacher  from  most  of 
the  schools  present  at  CONTACT-'80. 
Al  the  Head  Table:  a  student  from  H.  S. 
Billings  High  School,  Davidson  Dunton, 
D.  C.  Robertson  (Chairman  of  Selwyn 
House),  Flora  MacDonald,  the  Head- 
master, George  Ignatieff,  Richard  Hat- 
field and  a  student  from  Trinity  College 
School,  Port  Hope,  Ontario. 


"IVe  live  in  the  age  of  'The  Negotiating  Society'  ": 

George  Ignatieff 
addresses  Panelists'  Lunch 


D.  F.  Mitchell  al  lunch  with  Greg  Thompson,  '80  and  David  Williams,  '80. 


George  Ignatieff  addressed  the  Panel- 
ists' Lunch,  which  was  attended  by  140 
panelists,  students  and  teachers.  He 
began  by  observing  that  interdependence 
of  nations  is  on  the  increase  and  "it 
means  an  ever  greater  interaction  across 
hitherto  sovereign  national  boundaries, 
in  the  common  management  of  issues." 
We  are  in  the  age  of  "The  Negotiating 
Society". 

Mr.  Ignatieff  went  on  to  observe  that 
in  hopeful  contrast  to  the  disarray  and 
chaos  of  the  inter-war  years  of  the  '30s, 
we  have  in  our  world  today  an  expansion 
of  world  organizations  to  preserve  peace 
and  promote  economic  development. 

No  nation  can  stand  alone.  Canada  is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  impact  of 
outside  forces  especially  in  view  of  its 
enormous  space,  rich  material  resources 


and  relatively  small  population.  The 
future  policies  of  the  Third  World  na- 
tions and  of  the  two  superpowers  be- 
tween which  we  are  sandwiched  "will 
obviously  affect  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  in  Canada". 

"To  be  masters  of  our  future  necessi- 
tates being  able  to  live  and  cooperate 
together  and  adapt  our  institutions  to 
serve  the  common  interest  of  Canada,  as 
well  to  its  several  divergent  constituent 
parts." 

"Our  confederation  has  been  hkened 
often  to  a  marriage,"  Mr.  Ignatieff  con 
eluded.  "There  are  the  good  times  and 
the  bad.  Outside  troubles  bring  you 
closer  together;  routine  makes  you  rest 
less.  There  is  nothing  routine  about  the 
problems  and  challenges  we  have  to  face 
today  and  tomorrow." 


Businessmen  consider  **Our  Survival  in  the  International  Marketplace" 


The  panel  discussion  entitled  "Our 
Survival  'v\  the  International 
Marketplace"  was  led  by  four  eminent 
men:  R.  M.  Fowler,  Chairman  of  the 


Executive  Committee  of  the  C.  D.  Howe 
Research  Institute;  Pierre-Paul  Proulx, 
economist  and  government  adviser;  R. 
A.  Utting,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 


Selwyn  House's  Alain  W  eber  greets  Kodrigue  Tremblay  before  the  start  of  the  after- 
noon session. 


the  Royal  Bank;  and  James  Thackray, 
President  of  Bell  Canada.  All  four  men 
were  in  substantial  agreement  that  pro- 
vided she  reduces  her  balance  of  trade 
deficit  and  the  level  of  individual  in- 
debtedness among  her  citizens,  and  pro- 
vided she  spends  more  on  research  and 
development,  Canada  can  survive  and 
prosper  in  world  trade. 

Mr.  Fowler  cited  as  factors  against 
our  survival  the  fierceness  of  competi- 
tion, the  growing  inadequacy  of  our 
transportation  system,  government  in- 
terference, and  our  own  laziness  and 
lack  of  skill  in  management  and  finance. 
Despite  these  unfavourable  conditions, 
we  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  lower 
dollar,  a  generally  lower  set  of  tariff  bar- 
riers, and  reasonably  political  stability. 
What  we  most  need  to  cultivate,  said 
Mr.  Fowler,  is  the  kind  of  specialized  ex- 
port that  results  from  research  and 
development.  Canada  can  survive  in  in- 
ternational trade,  Mr.  Fowler  summed 
up,  "if  we  get  off  our  butts." 

Mr.  Proubc  gave  an  informative  pic- 
ture of  world  trade  in  the  '80s  and 
beyond.  He  began  by  pointing  out 
although  the  trend  has  been  towards 
multilateral  tariff  cuts  in  the  post- 
Geneva  period,  the  entrance  of  NIC's 
(Newly  Industrialized  Countries)  into 
the  market  place  has  begun  to 
demonstrate  that  business  may  have  to 
adjust  to  new  codes  of  conduct.  The 
trend  of  the  mid-'80s  will  accordingly  be 
towards  bilateral  agreements.  For 
Canada,  the  trend  will  mean  an  even 
closer  relationship  with  the  United 
States  than  presently  exists:  as  the 
United  States  loses  her  trading 
hegemony  to  the  NIC's,  we  shall  come 
with  her  under  siege.  By  the  late  '80s, 
Monsieur  Proulx  believes  we  shall  see 


more  free  trade  with  the  United  States, 
and  more  of  it  will  be  initiated  by  in- 
dividuals. In  turn,  our  more  thorough 
integration  into  the  American  economy 
will  awaken  regionalisms:  north-south 
agreements,  like  those  between  Van- 
couver and  Seattle,  will  become  increas- 
ingly more  frequent;  and  in  those 
agreements,  our  primary  and  secondary 
resources  will  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role.  Monsieur  Proulx  believes 
we  can  survive  in  this  delicately  balanced 
bilateral  relationship  provided  we  can  in- 
crease our  productivity,  control  infla- 
tion and  costs,  conserve  energy  and 
devote  more  of  our  efforts  towards 
research  and  development. 

The  last  and  most  entertaining 
speaker,  Mr.  Thackray,  began  and  end- 
ed his  presentation  with  a  litany  of 
household  items  we  have  forgotten  we 
bought  from  foreign  shores.  He  thus 
vividly  conjured  for  his  audience  a  con- 
crete picture  of  why  it  is  that  in  1979,  for 
example,  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  in  manufacturing  leaped  600%. 
Canada,  Mr.  Thackray  pointed  out,  is 
not  self-sufficient  even  in  energy;  she 
coasts  even  now  on  her  raw  materials. 
Though  our  current  deficit  will  continue 
into  the  mid-'80s,  we  shall  have  a  good 
chance  for  surviving  if  governments 
begin  to  make  policies  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  balance  of  payments.  We 
must  adopt  a  "buy  Canadian"  policy,  as 
well,  and  tie  it  to  a  system  of  tax  breaks 
for  business.  Finally,  we  miia  move 
more  of  our  work  force  into  research 
and  development,  spending,  as  a  goal. 
2.5%  of  our  GNP  in  thai  area. 

The  young  audience  found  ihese  four 
men  and  their  remarks  inspiring  and  im- 
pressive. No  doubt  some  in  the  audience 
will  lead  different  lives  as  a  result  of 
what  they  heard  and  saw  in  this  session. 


I 
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A  light  moment  before  the  start  of  the  first  panel  on  "The  Superpowers  and  Us". 
Left  to  right:  Maxwell  Cohen,  Albert  Legault,  Moderator  John  Sigler,  General 
Theriault  and  Fernand  Tanguay. 


Canada  "imprisoned"  by  American  and  Soviety  policy 

'The  Superpowers  and  Us" 


*«' 


The  Developing  Countries  and  Us: 

A  call  for  clearly  defined  policies 


The  fim  of  two  pands  on  "The 
Superpowers  and  Us"  featured  Maxwell 
Cohen.  Alben  Legauh.  General  Th^- 
riaak  amfi  Found  T«i(iMy. 

As  •  feaenl  ihene.  each  of  the  panei- 
Ms  dwck  on  the  role  of  Canada  as  a 
"phMOcr"  of  foreign  poicy  as  enunci- 
aicd  by  ihe  t«o  Superpowers— the  Unit- 
ed SuHct  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Canada's  position  as  a  "prisoner" 
ihonid  not.  however,  connoce  a  negative 
labd  aa  this  status  does  provide  certain 
potiiivc  factors  for  us. 

Mr.  Cohen  spoke  positively,  for  in- 
WMK.  of  Ihe  "ooaoept  of  neighbour- 
hood**: CiMida  Aarck  the  cooimcnt 
«Mi  Ac  USA  and  the  Afctk  Bairia  witii 
Ifer  U9S«.  ■iciiiii  of  iMt  gaogrmWc 
has  tBce  m- 
iicyond 
Mr.  Gihen  warned 
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Canada  it  a 
"ydMMMr^  or  Ihe  USA  and  Ihe  USSR, 
hi  in  MtMivc  effects.  At  a 
of  AoMficM  ciMitfet  acooony 
anaoa  fhidt  hcfscif  with 
CM  polcy".  That,  a  new 
of  CaoadhM  poiiirians  b 
to 


Superpower  problems. 

Both  General  Th^auh  and  Mr.  Tan- 
guay  found  accord  in  Canada's  position 
as  a  middleman  between  the  USA  and 
the  USSR,  but  considered  this  to  be  less 
of  a  "prisoner"  status.  While  it  seemed, 
postulated  General  Th^iault,  that  the 
USA  appears  to  be  waning  in  influence 
in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he  stress- 
ed that  this  aaually  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  "ebb  and  flow"  of  World  events. 
In  this  "ebb  and  flow",  Canada  is  an 
imponant  middleman— part  of  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Cyrus  Vance's  superpower 
"balance  of  power."  Mr.  Tanguay  sug- 
gested that  Canada's  role  as  a  middle- 
man was  more  relevant  in  the  context  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  World,  he  said, 
has  witncvsed  great  political  changes 
since  the  founding  of  the  UN.  including 
the  creation  of  over  one  hundred  new 
states.  However,  with  Canadian  input, 
the  UN  has  formulated  many  peaceful 
sdutiofls  to  World  problems,  such  as  the 
Moon  Treaty  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conferences. 

Noitc  of  the  panelists  left  the  audience 
at  ease  with  the  topic,  however.  Most 
warned  of  the  increased  risk  of  nuclear 
warfare  and  of  the  dangers  of  more  con- 
ventional wars,  especially  as  Mr.  Tan- 
guay feared,  in  the  Third  World. 


"Our  distinctive  foreign  pwlicy:  Do 
we  have  one?  Can  we  have  one?"  was  a 
topic  of  discussion  by  four  distinguished 
panelists — George  Ignatieft,  Arnold 
Smith,  Peyton  Lyon  and  Andre  Cou- 
vrette.  The  moderator  was  Davidson 
Dunton. 

Peyton  Lyon  opened  the  discussion  by 
explaining  Canada's  role  in  foreign  af- 
fairs as  viewed  by  other  countries.  He 
pointed  to  Canada's  influence  in  build- 
ing NATO,  her  support  of  world  law 
and  her  contribution  to  world  peace- 
keeping efforts.  He  said  Canada  was 
viewed  as  an  independent  country,  com- 
parable to  Sweden,  not  as  a  satellite  of 
the  United  States. 

Arnold  Smith  look  the  view  that 
Canada  must  take  the  iniernaiional  ap- 
proach to  foreign  affairs.  Canada  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  shape  foreign  policy 
but  must  exert  influence  on  other  coun- 
tries. This  could  be  achieved  by  using  the 
Commonwealth,  maintaining  a  two-way 
link  with  European  countries  and  re- 
maining strong  in  N.A.T.O. 

The  third  speaker,  George  Ignaiicff, 
pointed  out  that  Canada  needed  a  dis- 
tinctive economic  strategy.  Canada  must 


learn  how  to  operate  in  a  global  society. 
An  ability  to  recognize  and  seek  solu- 
tions to  domestic  problems  was  essen- 
tial, and  he  cited  as  an  example  the  chal- 
lenge of  developing  the  Arctic  and  our 
far  north.  Canada  must  solve  her 
domestic  questions  as  to  who  owns  and 
disposes  of  her  natural  resources,  Mr. 
Ignatieff  concluded. 

The  final  speaker,  Andri  Couvrette, 
pointed  to  Canada's  unique  geography 
—we  are  a  large  and  rich  country  with  a 
small  population.  He  stressed  that 
Canada  must  know  what  she  wants  and 
must  control  her  natural  resources.  He 
dwelt  on  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
other  nations  which  are  in  varying  stages 
of  development . 

All  four  panelists  agreed  that  Canada 
must  have  its  own  distinctive  foreign 
policy,  and  in  the  developing  of  this 
policy,  Canada  must  work  in  harmony 
with  other  nations. 

An  altogether  too  brief  questiun-and- 
answer  period  followed  the  panelists' 
presentations.  Students  asked  about 
future  immigration  policies  and 
Canada's  attitude  regarding  the  Third 
World  countries. 


Mkharl  Dunitan,  'RU  calls  to  order  Ihr  second  sevilon  on  "The  Superpowers  und 
Us"  and  introduces  the  panelists  lo  Ihr  audience.  /  c/i  to  rinht:  Milchell  Sharp,  John 
SIgkr,  Modrrulor  J.  K.  Mordrn,  Hora  MacDonald  and  James  Ka.>rs. 


"Canada  and  the  Multinational!) — Who's  in  Charge?"  drew  an  enthusiasiii-  ituh 
of  students.  From  left  to  right:  D.  F.  Mitchell,  RodriKue  Trembia),  Moderator  Ian 
MacUonald,  ian  Deans  and  Roger  Phillips. 


Diverse  views  presented  on  **Canada  and  the  multinationals— who's  in  charge?" 


"Canada  and  the  Multination- 
als— Who's  in  Charge?"  was  the  topic 
of  a  lively  discussion  moderated  by  Ian 
Macdonald,  President  of  Yoric  Universi- 
ty. The  five  panelists  who  participated  in 
this  session  included  Rodrigue 
Tremblay,  MNA;  Roger  Phillips,  Vice- 
President,  Alcan  Alumninum  Ltd.; 
Derek  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  BP 
Canada,  Ltd.;  Ian  Deans,  MP;  and 
Pierre  Paul  Proulx  of  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Tremblay  opened  the  discussion 
by  pointing  out  that  Canada  needs  and, 
indeed,    welcomes    foreign    investment. 


Local  business  is  to  some  extent  pro- 
tected by  the  laws,  regulations  and  taxes 
imposed  on  these  foreign  companies. 
Our  Canadian  economic  climate  with  its 
relatively  high  standard  of  living  makes 
Canada  an  attractive  country  for  foreign 
investment. 

Mr.  Phillips  raised  a  few  eyebrows 
when  he  claimed  that  cor[>orations  are 
not  in  the  business  of  making  a  proHt 
but  of  providing  a  product  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  to  the  public.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  consumer  is  the  one 
who  controls  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion b\  his  need  for  products  which  he 


himself,  or  a  small  business,  cannot  pro- 
duce economically— products  such  as 
automobiles,  appliances  and  newsprint. 
Any  profit  that  a  corpwration  may  make 
is  simply  a  measure  of  the  company's  ef- 
ficiency and  ability  to  create  weahh. 

As  an  executive  of  a  large  oil  com- 
pany, Mr.  Mitchell  went  to  considerable 
lengths  to  point  out  how  much  Canada 
is  indebted  to  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions by  the  large  number  of  jobs  pro- 
vided in  every  phase  of  industry,  from 
production  to  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion both  locally  and  internationally.  He 
explained  that,   in   spite  of  the  many 
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restrictions  placed  on  multinational  cor- 
porations by  governments,  these  cor- 
porations created  a  very  healthy  situa- 
tion for  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Deans  received  a  warm  reception 
when  he  tackled  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  on  oil  pricing.  He  felt  strongly 
that  Canada  does  not  demand  enough  of 
the  multinational  corporation  and  that 
the  country  should  be  getting  more  in 
return  from  products  produced  here.  If 
Canada  applied  the  same  controls  on 
foreign  investment  as  do  the  United 
States,  then  the  multinationals  would  be 
less  able  to  exert  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment—such as  requesting  money  and 
then  if  refused,  threaten  relocation  else- 
where. 

The  final  presentation  was  made  by 
Mr.  Prouk  who  provided  many  statistics 
on  foreign  investments  in  Canada  and 
gave  a  brief  explanation  of  the  theories 
of  muhinational  commerce  in  Canada 
and  the  US.  He  felt  that  the  future  look- 
ed good  for  the  'SOs  and  '90s  and  if  tariff 
cuts  continue  to  be  made,  as  have  been, 
to  Canada's  advantage  then  the  multi- 
national corporation  can  only  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  host  country. 

The  session  concluded  by  some  well- 
worded  but  rather  lengthy  questions 
from  several  of  the  audience,  which  the 
panelists  handled  adroitly.  It  was  a  most 
informative  and  interesting  hour  and  a 
half  for  all  and  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  had  such  a  knowledgeable  group 
of  men  sharing  their  experience  and  ex- 
pertise with  us. 
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A  light  moment  before  the  start  of  the  first  panel  on  "The  Superpowers  and  Us". 
Left  to  right:  Maxwell  Cohen,  Albert  Legault,  Moderator  John  Sigler,  General 
Theriault  and  Fernand  Tanguay. 


Canada  "imprisoned"  by  American  and  Soviety  policy 

"The  Superpowers  and  Us** 


The  Developing  Countries  and  Us: 


A  call  for  clearly  defined  policies 


TV  Tint  of  two  pands  on  "The 
SapcrpoiCTS  and  Us"  fcaiured  Maxwell 
CbhcB.  Alben  Legault.  General  The- 
rnak  mfi  Feniaad  Tanguay. 

A»  •  fcacral  dMflw.  each  of  the  panel- 
Ms  dfvdi  oa  the  role  of  Canada  as  a 
"phKMcr"  of  fordfn  poicy  as  enunci- 
ated by  Ike  two  Soperpcmers— the  Unit- 
ed States  aad  the  Soviet  Union. 
Canada's  position  as  a  "prisoner" 
skooid  not.  however,  connote  a  negative 
liM  as  iIms  status  does  provide  certain 
poiiim  factors  for  us. 

Mr.  Cokca  tptAe  positively,  for  in- 
tumet,  of  the  "concept  of  nciflibour- 
iMod**;  CHMida  iham  the  cotwineni 
nMlikc  USA  and  the  Afctk  Baria  «Wi 
**  inn.  BecMwerMa  •BOfravMc 
pnntwfiMp  iken,  Ctutdt  hm  wtKc  in- 
1^  into  Snperpowier  iWnfcing.  beyond 
paftnen,  howcvcf .  Mr.  Colien  warned 
of  Cnndii's  not*  prMoner-Bke  status. 
\  •  ptNcntiai  «iciim  of  nudear 


of  the  USA  and  the  USSR, 
in  to  MMilir  effects.  As  a 
of  AflKfican  cvhnre,  economy 
and  MJItanr.  Canada  finds  herself  with 
cat  polcy".  Ttow.  a  new 
of  Gnadtan  poitirinm  b 
to 


Superpower  problems. 

Both  General  Theriault  and  Mr.  Tan- 
guay found  accord  in  Canada's  position 
as  a  middleman  between  the  USA  and 
the  USSR,  but  considered  this  to  be  less 
of  a  "prisoner"  status.  While  it  seemed, 
postulated  General  Th^iault,  that  the 
USA  appears  to  be  waning  in  influence 
in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he  stress- 
ed that  this  actually  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  "ebb  and  flow"  of  World  events. 
In  this  "ebb  and  flow",  Canada  is  an 
important  middleman — part  of  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Cyrus  Vance's  superpower 
"bnlaoce  of  power."  Mr.  Tanguay  sug- 
gested that  Canada's  role  as  a  middle- 
man was  more  relevant  in  the  context  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  World,  he  said, 
has  witnessed  great  political  changes 
since  the  founding  of  the  UN,  including 
the  creation  of  over  one  hundred  new 
states.  However,  with  Canadian  input, 
the  UN  has  formulated  many  peaceful 
tohitions  to  World  problems,  such  as  the 
Moon  Treaty  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conferences. 

None  of  the  panelists  left  the  audience 
at  case  with  the  topic,  however.  Most 
warned  of  the  increased  risk  of  nuclear 
warfare  and  of  the  dangers  of  more  con- 
ventional wars,  especially  as  Mr.  Tan- 
guay feared,  in  the  Third  World. 


"Our  distinctive  foreign  policy:  Do 
we  have  one?  Can  we  have  one?"  was  a 
topic  of  discussion  by  four  distinguished 
panelists— George  Ignatieft,  Arnold 
Smith,  Peyton  Lyon  and  Andrd  Cou- 
vrcttc.  The  moderator  was  Davidson 
Dunton. 

Peyton  Lyon  opened  the  discussion  by 
explaining  Canada's  role  in  foreign  af- 
fairs as  viewed  by  other  countries.  He 
pointed  to  Canada's  influence  in  build- 
ing NATO,  her  support  of  world  law 
and  her  contribution  to  world  peace- 
keeping efforts.  He  said  Canada  was 
viewed  as  an  independent  country,  com- 
parable to  Sweden,  not  as  a  satellite  of 
the  United  States. 

Arnold  Smith  took  the  view  thai 
Canada  must  take  the  international  ap- 
proach to  foreign  affairs.  Canada  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  shape  foreign  policy 
but  must  exert  influence  on  other  coun- 
tries. This  could  be  achieved  by  using  the 
Commonwealth,  maintaining  a  two-way 
link  with  European  countries  and  re- 
maining strong  in  N.A.T.O. 

The  third  speaker.  George  Ignatieff, 
pointed  out  that  Canada  needed  a  dis- 
tinctive economic  strategy.  Canada  must 


learn  how  to  ofwrate  in  a  global  society. 
An  ability  to  recognize  and  seek  solu- 
tions to  domestic  problems  was  essen- 
tial, and  he  cited  as  an  example  the  chal- 
lenge of  developing  the  Arctic  and  our 
far  north.  Canada  must  solve  her 
domestic  questions  as  to  who  owns  and 
disposes  of  her  natural  resources,  Mr. 
Ignatieff  concluded. 

The  final  speaker,  Andr^  Couvrette, 
pointed  to  Canada's  unique  geography 
—we  are  a  large  and  rich  country  with  a 
small  population.  He  stressed  thai 
Canada  must  know  what  she  wants  and 
must  control  her  natural  resources.  He 
dwelt  on  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
other  nations  which  are  in  varying  stages 
of  development. 

All  four  panelists  agreed  that  Canada 
must  have  its  own  distinctive  foreign 
policy,  and  in  the  developing  of  this 
policy,  Canada  must  work  in  harmony 
with  other  nations. 

An  altogether  too  brief  question-and- 
answer  period  followed  the  panelists* 
presentations.  Students  asked  about 
future  immigration  policies  and 
Canada's  attitude  regarding  the  Third 
World  countries. 


Mkharl  Dungan,  'KO  calls  to  order  the  second  ses.si<in  on  "The  SupcrpoHcrs  und 
Us"  and  introduces  the  panelists  to  the  audience.  /  i\li  (o  nnhi:  Mitchell  Sharp,  John 
SIgler,  Moderator  J.  K.  Morden,  Flora  MacDonald  and  James  Ka>r<(. 
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"Canada  and  the  Multinationals — Who's  in  Charge?"  drew  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
of  students.  From  left  to  right:  D.  V.  Mitchell,  Rodritjue  Trembla),  Moderator  Ian 
MacUonald,  Ian  Deans  and  Roger  Phillips. 


Diverse  views  presented  on  **Canada  and  the  multinationals— who's  in  charge?" 


"Canada  and  the  Multination- 
als—Who's in  Charge?"  was  the  topic 
of  a  lively  discussion  moderated  by  Ian 
Macdonald,  President  of  York  Universi- 
ty. The  five  panelists  who  participated  in 
this  session  included  Rodrigue 
Tremblay,  MNA;  Roger  Phillips,  Vice- 
President,  Alcan  Alumninum  Ltd.; 
Dereic  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  BP 
Canada,  Ltd.;  Ian  Deans,  MP;  and 
Pierre  Paul  Proulx  of  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Tremblay  opened  the  discussion 
by  pointing  out  that  Canada  needs  and, 
indeed,   welcomes   foreign   investment. 


Local  business  is  to  some  extent  pro- 
tected by  the  laws,  regulations  and  taxes 
imposed  on  these  foreign  companies. 
Our  Canadian  economic  climate  with  its 
relatively  high  standard  of  living  makes 
Canada  an  attractive  country  for  foreign 
investment. 

Mr.  Phillips  raised  a  few  eyebrows 
when  he  claimed  that  corporations  are 
not  in  the  business  of  making  a  profit 
but  of  providing  a  product  at  the 
cheaf)est  possible  price  to  the  public.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  consumer  is  the  one 
who  controls  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion by  his  need  for  products  which  he 


himself,  or  a  small  business,  cannot  pro- 
duce economically — products  such  as 
automobiles,  appliances  and  newsprint. 
Any  profit  that  a  corporation  may  make 
is  simply  a  measure  of  the  company's  ef- 
ficiency and  ability  to  create  wealth. 

As  an  executive  of  a  large  oil  com- 
pany, Mr.  Mitchell  went  to  considerable 
lengths  to  point  out  how  much  Canada 
is  indebted  to  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions by  the  large  number  of  jobs  pro- 
vided in  every  phase  of  industry,  from 
production  to  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion both  locally  and  internationally.  He 
explained  that,   in  spite  of  the  many 


Students  line  up  to  pose  questions  at  one  of  the  eight  sessions. 


restrictions  placed  on  multinational  cor- 
porations by  governments,  these  cor- 
porations created  a  very  healthy  situa- 
tion for  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Deans  received  a  warm  reception 
when  he  tackled  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  on  oil  pricing.  He  felt  strongly 
that  Canada  does  not  demand  enough  of 
the  multinational  corporation  and  that 
the  country  should  be  getting  more  in 
return  from  products  produced  here.  If 
Canada  applied  the  same  controls  on 
foreign  investment  as  do  the  United 
States,  then  the  multinationals  would  be 
less  able  to  exert  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment— such  as  requesting  money  and 
then  if  refused,  threaten  relocation  else- 
where. 

The  final  presentation  was  made  by 
Mr.  Prouh  who  provided  many  statistics 
on  foreign  investments  in  Canada  and 
gave  a  brief  explanation  of  the  theories 
of  multinational  commerce  in  Canada 
and  the  US,  He  feh  that  the  future  look- 
ed good  for  the  '80s  and  '90s  and  if  tariff 
cuts  continue  to  be  made,  as  have  been, 
to  Canada's  advantage  then  the  multi- 
national corporation  can  only  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  host  country. 

The  session  concluded  by  some  well- 
worded  but  rather  lengthy  questions 
from  several  of  the  audience,  which  the 
panelists  handled  adroitly.  It  was  a  most 
informative  and  interesting  hour  and  a 
half  for  all  and  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  had  such  a  knowledgeable  group 
of  men  sharing  their  experience  and  ex- 
pertise with  us. 
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Debate  between  Federalists  and  Separatists: 

Sovereign  Quebec  in 
International  Affairs 


Oar  of  the  (wo  aftenioon 
fmarad  a  panel  on  "What  influence 
Woald  a  SowocigD  Quebec  have  in  In- 
Utmmkmii  Attain'*  And  What  In- 
fhience.  Canada?"  The  provocative  title 
of  ibe  panel  sparked  much  interest  and 
it  was  one  of  the 
of  the  day.  Under 
the  cWraMoriip  of  Bernard  Tangtiay. 
ifee  pmtdbu  woe  Claade  Forget.  Pierre 
de  Bddcuilc.  David  Leviae  and  Mbcn 


Claade  Forfci  addreucd  the  question 
ia  a  low  liey  tyucmaiic  fadaon  by  poini- 
m$  out  thai  if  Canada  wen  split  up, 
cack  caiiiy  woald  have  a  ksioied  in- 
flaeaoe  ia  iaimiMioaal  aflain.  He  cited 
I  wAikh  to  him  in- 
I  tSm  Ike  fpnemment  of  a  sover- 
i  reurict  the  acccu  of 
lo  aHrkett,  rnourcrv 
Left  wnh  hiile  room 
wludl  lo  auMioeavcr  m  intenu- 
lioaal  affain.  Qaebec  would  suffer  a 
fPCM  loM  panicalarly  in  its  dealing  with 
ibe  UaiMd  5nio. 

de   BdefcoiMe  only   mildly 
Forget 's  I 
la  •  lOwiMlpi  Qacbac.  tke  i 

be  eoaaainad  to  lafcii^  on  their 
:  in  the  aiman  i«iinri  of  NATO 
PiOKAO.  RefMiona  with  La  Fran- 


tab 


cophonie,  the  French  speaking  countries 
of  the  world,  would  be  strengthened  and 
Quebec  would  play  a  vital  role  in 
establishing  a  French  Commonwealth. 
He  further  stated  that  an  indeF)endent 
Quebec  would  join  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  adopt  a  position  as 
a  "lower  middle  power"  in  international 
affairs. 

With  logical  and  witty  arguments, 
Albert  Legault  refuted  the  statement  of 
the  Independistes.  Quebec's  role  in  in- 
ternational affairs  would  be  greatly 
reduced  and  restricted  to  La  Franco- 
phonie  he  stated.  Telling  us  to  ignore  the 
current  cliche,  he  tried  to  have  us  think 
through  the  current  situation  logically 
and  clearly. 

Oavid  Levinc  delineated  the  dif- 
ferences between  Quebec  and  the  other 
provinces  and  used  this  argument  to 
ptish  for  a  sovereign  Quebec.  The  many 
contacts  which  Quebec  already  has  in 
other  countries,  he  suggested,  would 
form  the  basis  for  the  strong  role 
Quebec  would  play  in  iniemaiional  af- 
fairs once  sovereignty  was  achieved. 

The  question  and  answer  period  was 
lively  and  passionate  with  many  of  the 
uatcmenis  from  the  "Oui"  and  "Non" 
campaigns  surfacing. 


Claude  Forget  makes  his  point  at  the  panel  "What  Influence  would  a  Sovereign 
Quebec  have  in  International  Affairs?  and  What  Influence,  Canada?"  Professor 
Legault  (lefij  and  Moderator  Kernand  Tanguay  look  on. 


The  ('li»inK  Sevilon  at  the  end  of  the  da>  was  somewhat  frsli>r  and  it  fculurcd  Ihr 
Kahnuwakr  Dancrri.  I  he  group  presented  a  scries  of  brief  Mohawk  dances  tradi- 
tional lu  the  Iroquois  tribe. 


Premier  Haificld  speaks  for  the  Maritimes 

Four  Canadian  regions  represented  in  panel  on  World  Trade 


The  pmd  oa  "World  Trade  and 
Coacarat"  faaiarad  view- 
non  the  Mariiiaiai  (Premier 
Mchard  HiiAeM  of  New  Braaewidi), 
(nOdrtpM  TreiMM)f(  MNA)t 
Om  MwOoarid.  PiwidMi  of 
Vwh  IMwHn))  and  the  waM  ffwiinr 
Oearp  *m  Mamm  of  Vtcoaiirl. 

NMfMa  M(aa  the  panel 

hy   profwMng   that   trade 

b*  aMd  to  pruaiwi'  inda»trial 

m   each   of   Canada's 

He  daei*  aet  fart  dw  the 

JoswiMMi  to  dolni  enaa^  lo 

titm  tht  Mu>  >«n»    Me  laili 

■  »  '    I  4  re 


lo  help  make  the  world  a  better  place. 
The  Marttimes  can  help  by  providing 
technical  assistance  lo  develop  the 
fhhiaf  iiMhiitriea  of  developing  count- 
riee. 
Mr.  IMacDanaid  aoaaad  hit  maiaiita* 

the  diversities  of  Canada'* 
I  aouflg  thai  Since  there  b  on- 
ly out  Meiil  uadt  polcy,  each  of  the 
refioiM  Maai  cotspronlM  lo  impiemcni 
tht*  policy.  He  It  conenraad  that  Ontario 


geared  to  the  Canadian  market  hccauM- 
M*/*  of  Quebec's  labtiur  force  make 
products  for  the  Canadian  market.  If 
Quebec  icparatcs  from  Canada,  the 
Quebec  Oovernmcnl  will  be  pressured  lo 
become  protect lonisi.  Because  our 
minimum  salaries  arc  the  highest  in 
North  America,  wc  have  difficulty  com- 
peting with  other  regions.  Quebec  can't 


manufacture  products  us  cheaply  as 
other  provinces  or  American  states 
because  high  wages  drive  up  the  cost  of 
manufactured  articles.  Monsieur  Trcm- 
bluy  believes  that  Quebec  will  depend 
more  on  the  U.S.  and  other  roicign 
markets  lor  irudc  in  the  luluic,  luul 
thus,  wilt  rrly  less  and  less  on  the  Cana- 
dian market. 


ia  that  ibejr  an  Mtowlnt  the  "buy 
when  ihey  do  their 


CONTACT-'W 
Nffwirfctlcr 

We  with  lo  ihanh  ibe  i 
far  aaaMbMlm  anidm  to  iM» 
ipiMB  aMaM  de  dm  Mmttm/f 

mm.  J.  P.  blMta,T.  I.  Meal.  ft. 
W.  few^W^ftiid,  B.  %,  Wmmm 

p«><i«n<r«pha  (pai  to  Meal  I  IMn- 

-  I  OC»»'.  "^ 


id' 
C 
fi 

'keaaior  «aa  Moiim  Mated  that 
Wcwevfier*  believe  hi  (^  trade,  there  to 
not  •  weideveioped  manafactartaf  bi' 
iNMsry  in  the  We«.  The  Wen  doat. 
however,  earn  Canada  NIHoiM  of  doMars 
M  oporu  iHigonaM  raw 
adaMnb,  Miarai 
r)  If  trade  barriers 
beiwaaa  ih«  WeM  and  the 
U  J.,  Wmura  Canadb's  ( 
and  In  lam  iMt 
awre  mdmiry  to  hxaie  in  the 

WCN 

bebevet  that  the 
to  trade.  He 


«  asft^mblini  to  lakr  ihrir  plarrs  for  Ihr  session  on  "World   Iradr  ami 

s".   Siunt/ini!  Itiim  li-fi   •     ■     '       Srn»l<»r  »hii  Hoki;<-ii,  Rii<lrl|{in' 
Haificld  and  Ian  Ma<l>"N  iM    Modrruliir  Inn  llrmis  is  srulrd. 


